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The reader is impressed with the very general anticipation of the 
sentiments and arguments which reappear in the secession controversy 
of the decade 1850-1860. Even the language of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is used in an article in the Unionist paper, the Courier, 
in 1832 : " The citizens of every state in the Union are also citizens 
of the United States, and until they are absolved from their allegiance 
to the latter, the levying of war against the United States, . . . would 
amount to treason under the Constitution." 

There is little to take exception to either in the author's statements 
of fact or in his interpretations and judgments, though here and there 
one may question a phrase. For example, is it exactly right to speak 
of the "southern opposition to the tariff of abominations," in view of 
the subterfuge to which the southern congressmen in their desperation 
resorted, in order to kill the tariff in the house of its friends? 

The usefulness of Professor's Boucher's monograph is enhanced by 
the inclusion of a number of carefully prepared maps of South Carolina 
illustrating in great detail the votes of different sections of the state 
on the calling of a convention in 1830 and 1832, on the Jackson and 
anti- Jackson caucuses of 1831, on Governor Hamilton's answer to 
Jackson's famous proclamation in 1832, and on the test oaths of 
1832 and 1833. The book is provided with an ample bibliography. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
181Q-Z841. By Thomas Maitland Marshall. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1914. — xiii, 266 pp. 

This is a painstaking monograph on a subject not heretofore dealt 
with in a comprehensive way. Other writers have discussed certain 
aspects of it, but for the most part they have done so only incidentally 
and without considering it in its wider relations. Even in the present 
volume, no attempt is made to explore the documentary material relat- 
ing to the boundary during the Spanish- French regime. The narrative 
is confined to questions which primarily involve the United States. 

At the outset the author sets forth the history of the purchase of 
Louisiana by the United States. On certain points his views differ 
somewhat from those of Henry Adams, particularly as to the precise 
time when Napoleon decided to sell Louisiana, but in the main he 
accepts Adams' version of the transaction. The cession placed Spain 
in a very difficult position, and, jealous as she naturally was of the 
expansion of the United States, she inevitably sought to restrict the 
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limits of the ceded territory. That she took Wilkinson into her pay 
while he was on the western frontier is not surprising. Mr. Marshall 
dissents from the view that the claim of the United States to Texas 
was given up in order to secure the Floridas. He believes that the 
acquisition of the Floridas was practically assured early in 1818, and 
that Texas was exchanged, not for the Floridas, but for the Spanish 
claims to Oregon. 

Mr. Marshall traces at much length, chiefly through the congres- 
sional debates and public documents, the course of the negotiations 
between the United States and Mexico for the settlement of the boun- 
dary between the former and Texas. He inclines to the opinion that 
the toleration by President Jackson and his secretary of state of the 
devious course of Anthony Butler, even though they did not accept 
his repeated proposals to attempt the bribery of Mexican officials, went 
farther and lasted longer than was compatible with a sincere desire 
and intention to deal fairly with Mexico in regard to the acquisition of 
Texas and if possible a part of California by the United States. After 
the recognition of the independence of Texas by the United States, 
negotiations were naturally entered upon for the settlement of the 
boundary between that country and the Louisiana territory by means 
of a new treaty. Ere long a treaty was signed by which the Sabine 
was named as the boundary, while provision was made for the actual 
running of the line by commissioners appointed on either side. The 
joint commission met at New Orleans on August 7, 1839. Their pro- 
ceedings were scarcely harmonious, but their controversies have for the 
most part little importance today. In time they prosecuted their sur- 
veys to Red River ; with the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
the western boundary of Louisiana ceased to be an international line. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History. By 
T. F. Tout. Manchester, at the University Press, 1914. — xvi, 
421 pp. 

The reign of Edward II is the period of English medieval history 
probably most neglected by students. The cause of this neglect is no 
doubt to be found in the absence of great leaders and causes ; the 
struggles that fill the reign seem meaningless. Stubbs expresses the 
traditional view when he says that outside of the dramatic crises the 
period is "exceedingly dreary." "The absence of inspiring topics 
renders certain parts of the reign simply unreadable, . . . though there 



